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A Functional Approach to English 
Language Teaching (II) 
By A. H. King 


My former articie proposed that the English-language teacher should 
regard himself less as the perfector of a skill, and more as a cicerone 
to the cultures of the English-speaking countries ; and that a functiona! 
method of teaching pronunciation, for instance, might clear the 
curriculum for more cultural ends instead of linguistic means. The 
present article goes a little further into means and ends, considers 
briefly some difficulties, and makes a few practical suggestions. 
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To educate is not so much to teach mechanical skills or provide 


memorable data, as to communicate experience from which the mind , 


may grow. Increasingly frequent and complex international relations 
and the increasing time spent studying foreign languages make it 
urgent that this study should be not merely informative, but educative. 
Since personality is chiefly to be affected by personality, information 
has to become ‘ incarnate’, expressed through the medium of a person- 
ality, in order to be educative. Applied to the culture of a nation, 
this means that a main way forms the medium of its lesser ways, and 
that though this main way cannot be isolated and defined, it can be 
followed through art. So we come paradoxically to the point where 
the end of which we are talking is revealed as a medium, a means ; 
and the form of a culture is revealed as its essential content. The way 
a thing is said is the most important aspect of the saying. The howness 
of the whatness is all we can symbolically ‘ know on earth’. But if 
we cannot answer the pseudo-question, ‘ Why or what is an English 
cow ?’ let us not answer instead the inquiry, ‘ What number of cows 
is there in England ? ’, and think we have done the trick. The relevant 
question is ‘ How is the English cow, what is her style ?’ Le style, 
c’est la nation (cf. Dr. T. S. Eliot’s Old Possum’s Bock of Practical Cats, 
the first and the last poems). 


The style of a nation comes out in all its arts and crafts (England 
emerges no less from the shape of saddles, pipes, W.C. porcelain, and 
Savile Row—though blitzed—than from Shakespeare and Shelley). 
And in so far as a school or university can reproduce British music 
and painting and have British objects about, these will help the language 
teacher considerably. But his prime resource is literature. An 
English-language teacher who feels and can transmit affinity between 
Shakespeare’s rhythm and Byrd’s, or between Turner’s light and 
Shelley’s, has a desirable advantage ; but an English-ianguage teacher 
who does not sense Shakespeare’s rhythra or Shelley’s light is at a 
fatal disadvantage. 


One or two examples of information ‘ incarnate’ may help to 
particularize this general reasoning. Overseas people are now 
interested in English education, partly because of 1940 (cf. the interest 
in Prussian education after the Franco-Prussian War), partly because 
of the Education Act of 1944; but a sense of English education can 
hardly be derived from books about it—rather from books that reflect 
(or refract) it through the medium of art, like Miss Ruth Adam’s 
I’m not Complaining (primary school), Kipling’s Stalky & Co. (public 
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school), Mr. E. M. Forster’s The Longest Fourney (public school and 
university), or Virginia Woolf’s A Room of One’s Own (women and 
university). 


. The natural! sciences are international, and scientists do not usually 
like being classed as British, American, French, etc.; but there is 
something in the tone of the general writings of Sir Henry Dale, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, Professor J. B. S. Haldane, Professor J. D. Bernal and 
Dr. J. Needham, that is common to them ail, independent of their 
rarious political opinions. ‘To call it a sense of social responsibility 
would be crude, but it has something to do with the main British way 
(subsuming the minor ways). ‘The fact that scientists write so much 
for the general public in Britain is significant. 


Information about a country other than through art is usually dead, 
and may mislead. Between the wars the Germans went to much 
trouble over English realia, but even a book as good as Dibelius’s 
England misled them—it recounted from without, it did not let them in. 


Care must also be taken in choosing British books to present the 
British way. Books that are artistically bad or mediocre mislead 
deeply. To what extent were the Nazis misied about Britain in the 
thirties by the many second-rate novels in the Tauchnitz and Albatross 
series, by the lassitude of Galsworthy, the naiveté of Wells and Bennett, 
the emotional immaturity of Mr. Shaw 2? Why had they not noted 
rather the fiery independence of Lawrence, the intellectual toughness 
and clarity of Dr. Eliot and some younger poets, the heroic rhythms 
of Yeats ? 


Literary misinterpretation and misvaluation have been responsible 
for much in history. The vogue of Byron helped to produce the 
superficially-emotional nationalism of the nineteenth century, when 
the influence of Wordsworth would have been towards a deeper and 
more peaceful regionalism. Misunderstanding of Wagner and 
Nietzsche assisted the Nazis. Political reaction in the world today 
overvalues Mr. Charles Morgan and Mr. J. B. Priesticy. 


‘Thus experience of another country through literature cannot be left 
to itself. We must judge the literature that provides the experience, 
and we must judge the experience itself, as good or bad, in the same 
Way as we judge the literature of our mother tongue and the ways of 
our own country : the moral task of the teacher of a foreign language 
is the same as that of the teacher of the mother tongue. 
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The moral tradition of English education is of a piece with the moral 
tradition of English criticism: the English incline to regard the 
doctrine of Art for Art’s sake ’ as a backwater out of the main European 
current from Antiquity and the Renaissance. Literature must be 
judged by its influence upon conduct (esthetics and ethics are aspects of 
the same inquiry) ; a man must be judged by his speech (speech and 
literature are not different in kind). ‘ihese are the principies behind 
such famous slogans as ‘ Poetry is a criticism of life’ (Arnold), or 
* As a man speaks, so he is ? (Quintilian—Ben Jonson). 


It is clear, then, that not only must the language teacher use 
literature to interpret the foreign culture : he must also endeavour to 
give his pupils a sense of right and wrong in the literature and the 
culture. And that sense of right and wrong will interact with the 


pupil’s sense of right and wrong in his own literature and culture, an | 


interaction that on a long view must be the deepest and most important 
factor in international relations. A Scandinavian or German teacher 
may point out to his pupils the advantage an Englishman has in drawing 
upon such diverse literary periods (Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Arnold, Eliot) in forming his personality, 
whereas the German or Scandinavian is confined for the most part to 
Romanticism and post-Romanticism. On the other hand, he may 
point out the effect of a vanished peasantry on English literature: 
in the lyric, the novel and the drama the English countryside is a way 
of escape (the week-end) rather than the everyday continuance of 
Adam’s work; whereas the peasantry still feeds literature in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. Again, our teacher may say of 
English nonseise that the English are too whimsical ; but he will go 
on to point out that Scandinavians and Germans may think so because 
they are earnest rather than serious, and that English whimsy, now 
bad for the English, may nevertheless be good for Scandinavians and 
Germans. The Englishman in his turn will learn from these exercises, 
since the qualities the English encourage in one another are not always 
the:qualities best for them (they may become narcissistic, indulged by 


mass media and official propaganda). For example, the whimsy‘ 


mentioned above is no longer a protest against Victorian convention, 
but rather the indulgence of infantile regression (hence the difference 
in quality between Lewis Carroll and Kenneth Grahame). And it is 
from non-Englishmen (sometimes Scots and Irish) that the Englishman 
hears that he might encourage less humour (A. P. Herbert) and more 
satire (Compton Burnett), or less sentiment (Elizabeth Bowen) and 
more feeling (Graham Greene). 
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Knowing more of another cuiture, therefore, you do not necessarily 
take more from it; you may insulate and protect yourself. Here, 


' agaimi, a technique in teaching the mother tongue applies to the foreign 


language. It might be thought that discrimination between good and 
bad style, between sincerity and insincerity, can be developed only in 
late adolescence, if at all; but this is not borne out by experience. 
Young children can sense insincerity in their parents. cr their books, 
and in early adolescence this sense may be remarkably acute, especially 
against those holding positions of constituted authority—parents, 
clergymen, even pedagogues ... It is this sound sense in the pupil 
that can be directed aright by the teachers of mother tongues and 
foreign languages. Elementary exercises on such blatantly insincere 
prose as patent-medicine or travel advertisements can lead to analysis 
of the prestige advertising of ‘ great ’ firms and the speeches of ‘ great’ 
statesmen. The advantage of this type of teaching is that it is indifferent 
to political opinion or economic system, and is concerned only with 
the quality revealed in a statement. It is a considered and demonstra- 
le reminder that there are good and bad Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Americans, capitalists and Communists ; and that the quality of a 
human being is not determined by the opinions he holds, but by the 
way, the style, in which he holds them. What resemblances are there 
between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Aneurin Bevan, or between Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Eden, that cut across and are more fundamental than their 
political differences ? What is the significance of Mr. Bevin’s 
anacolutha—are they a sign of fatigue, or energy unsubdued by inte!- 
lectual discipline ? What is the function of M. Spaak’s wit in inter- 
national relations ? How does Count Sforza’s epigrammatic turn of 
mind affect Italian foreign poiicy ? In these days of mass media 
children need protection against the Press, the Film, and the Radio in 
all languages ; otherwise the Brave New World, pattern Russian or 
American, with ‘ such peopie in it ’, will be here. 


Hitherto we have been priggishly telling the language teacher what 
he ought to do beside language, the sort of thing that British 
teachers of English, trained as teachers of English as a mother tongue, 
not infrequently tell those who teach English overseas as a foreign 
language. But there is a boot on the other foot: one point may be that we 
must interpret culiure through literature, and this interpretation must be 
a moral one; the other point is that literature is a kind of speech, and that 
if language teachers should be trained in literature, literature teachers 
should certainly be trained in language. 
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Speech covers standard, dialects, jargon, slang, the spoken and 
written word of cliques, groups, schools and movements, the novelist 
read in bed, the friend heard over lunch, place-names, surnames and 
sonnets. ‘Through all these the same creative ability is manifest, and 
the distinction between the library table and the stage on the one hand, 
and the dinner-table and the rostrum on the other, is an artificial one. 
We need to restore the old discipline of Rhetoric, which did not dis- 
tinguish language and literature ; and to revive the eighteenth-century 
sense of Philology, which united linguistics and history of literature. 
The reaction against the old-fashioned teaching of Greek and Latin 
has gone too far: the eighteenth century was almost nearer the idea 
expressed in these articles when it bandied Latin quotations in Parlia- 
ment, clothed the statues of its statesmen in togas, and even had a vague 
feeling that the Seven Years’ War was the Second Punic War. and 
the growing British Empire the Imperiium Romanum redivivum. When 
the Assembly at Strasbourg can similarly enter into the European 
tradition, and bandy Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe as the eighteenth 
century bandied Horace and Virgil, European unity will be nearer. 


The teacher trained linguistically needs, however, to deploy more of 
his arts: the history of the language should more frequently supplement 
phonetics and syntax—it helps to makes rules comprehensible and to 
stimulate the pupil by bringing in historical relations. ‘To Germanic 
and Romance pupils ctymology and leans give more life to English 
vocabulary. “To Germanic pupils, cognate words are illuminated by 
sound shifts. To the Norman teacher remembering Proust’s enthusiasm 
the place-names of Normandy (like those of Flanders, the Netherlands, 
N. Germany and Scandinavia) wil! concretize history and reverberate 
across the Channel. 


And let it be admitted among the British teachers of English 
that the European teacher cften has a better appreciation of Middle- 
and Old-English literature than they have; and that, if they reject 
what comes before Chaucer, they have deliberately impoverished 
themselves. 


But this last point the foreign teacher knows already (and often 
modestly disguises) ; it might be better to leave the subject by re- 
emphasizing literature and its moral interpretation as part of modern- 
language teaching, and to mention a few works for further study to those 
who do not already know them (they apply to the mother tongue: 
I know of no such work yet for English as g foreign language ; but they 
can easily be adapted) :— 
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D. Thompson: Reading and Discrimination. 
The Voice of Civilization. 
F. R. Leavis & 

D. Thompson: Culture and Environment. 
F. R. Leavis: Mass Civilization & Minority Culture. 
New Bearings in English Poetry. 


I. A. Richards: Practical Criticism. 


I have said something about the principles behind these books in a 
recent review in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, and will confine myself 
here to mentioning (in addition to the moral principle, the latest offshoot 
from the Puritan branch) the Semantic principle, the attitude common to 
Carnap and Neurath in Vienna, Hagerstrém in Upsala, Russell, Ogden, 
and Richards in Cambridge, and popularized by Chase in the U.S.A. : that 
metaphysics has disintegrated into mathematical logic on the one hand and 
the history of philosophy on the other, and that the history of philosophy 
is the history of the language used by philosophers. We cannot say 
what a statement is, but we can say how it is made, and how other 
statements are and were made, and we can plot patterns among state- 
ments (cf. what I said above about the ‘ incarnation’ of information ; 
we have come back once more to the medium of art, and to the poetic 
symbol as a principal means of discovery by cultures and of cultures— 
the poetic symbol is the broomstick which the language: teacher, still a 
wizard rather than a scientist, must ride if he is to fare at all). 


But to come to practical application, How are we to teach foreign 
literature at school, especially in the early stages ? 


This is first a problem of the training of teachers, since many teachers 
find difficulty in teaching foreign literature because they have not only 
not been trained to do so, but have not been trained in literature at all. 
My own view is that the solution is to teach English language and 
literature at the university as one subject, as English Philology in the old 
sense, as English Rhetoric, as the way of a people through the medium 
of language, as, in short, stylistics. “Teachers so trained will be better 
able to select elementary material and write new text-books. 


Given teachers stylistically trained, there remains the intransigence 
of the stuff. If passages are selected from earlier periods, should the 
language conform to modern English ? Some teachers bar Shake- 
speare on his nonconformity, though admitting Racine and Goethe 
because their language is not so different from the modern. 


One answer to this may be that it is more important for the pupil 
to make the acquaintance of Shakespeare in English than to ape the 
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speech of a formerly-dominant class in Southern England. But that 
is a statement of principle, not an application. As far as application is 
concerned, I should be in favour of varyingly simplified texts of classics 
(regulated by graded vocabulary), and such devices as tales from 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, etc. These, together with carefully-selected 
simple passages and works that by their nature are simple (folk-songs, 
Wordworth’s Daffodils) or close to conversational speech and not 
conventionally poetic (cf. the anthology The Poet’s Tongue) will provide 
material for the first three years. From then on, with this kind of 
teaching, and uninhibited by excessive correction or too much detailed 
work, the pupil should be able to tackle texts as difficult or mature as 
those he reads in his native tongue. There is no space here to enter 
further into this most important topic, but it would be useful to have 
the views of teachers on simplified literary texts and on suitable simple 
literary texts for use during the first three or four years of English. 


I do not expect the views I have put forward in these two articles to 
be accepted entirely or immediately ; and, although I have discussed 
them for years with teachers from a number of countries, there may 
well be points that are wrong or need modifying. I shall be content if 
the principles are found acceptable that priorities of correctness and 
correction in pronunciation and syntax should be determined by com- 
prehensibility, and that language and literature should be taught 
together as interpretation of culture. Correctness is less important 
than fluency in speech and writing, provided the fluency is com- 
prehensible ; and fluency of speech and writing is less important than 
fluency of mind in terms of the foreign culture. One looks forward to 
the day when there will be a recognized Hungarian, Spanish-American, 
and Chinese English, just as there are now recognized Irish, Scots, 
Welsh, Australian, and American variants of English. If French- 
Canadian or Mauritian English is acceptable (as accepted they must 
politically be), why not French English ? Such diversity has not yet 
produced incomprehensibility, and there is no reason why further 
diversity should do so ; it is a matter of further variations on the norm, 
not wider departures from it. And this diversity will enrich English 
as a means of symbolic exploration, helping to counteract the deadening 
and standardizing tendencies of today’s universal mass media. 

If your pupil’s English is comprehensible, why change it ? If you 
or he can communicate something new by giving ‘ standard ’ English 
a twist, why should you not ? That is what has vitalized English 
in the past. 
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The Psychology of Skill and its Appli- 


cation to Language Learning (11) 
By S. H. Hopper 


The following four principles have been laid down : 
1) A skill is ability to do easily and well something which in itself 
is not easy. 
(2) The power of using language easily and well is a skill. 
(3) The habits which go to make skill are based on other than 
conscious levels of mind. 
(4) The conscious is the enemy of the sub-conscious. 
Few would object to the golden rule which governs the learning or 
teaching of skill if only the word ¢ skill’ might be replaced always by the 
word ¢ habits ’. Goldsmith has put it well in his description of the village 
preacher whom he calls also the good man. The preacher used several 
wiles to make his people good ; but the one the poet stresses is the last : 
‘ And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ 
An ounce of practice is worth a ton of precept, and piety comes before 
sermons. Habits are learnt by copying the model. _This applies as 
much to skill in the use of language as to other skills. We learn to 
move by observation of movement and by moving ; and to speak by 
observation of speech and by speaking. ‘Those who are learning to 
use a foreign language must observe the use of the language, and use it. 
Their model is the teacher, helped by the machine. The voice which 
they have for imitation is that of the teacher, and the voice of the gramo- 
phone and of the film. The model is not everything in the learning 
of skill ; but no model, no learning. Most of us at one time or another 
forget this. In the turmoil of teaching we question too much; we 
wait for too many answers ; sometimes we receive too many. We forget 
that the first and essential and often prolonged stage in the learning of 
a skill is passive observation of the model. The delivery of skill is 
often sudden ; its gestation is usually slow. Those who are convinced 
of this rule as theory are often led to ignore it in practice. “The teacher 
as long as his voice holds, and even after, must remember that he is 
the exemplar of his pupils. In foreign speech he is their bank. On 
him they draw. They have no other. 
Dr. Palmer, in a book already referred to, The Oral Method of 
Teaching Languages, applies this principle clearly and thoroughly. 
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Nothing can come out, in the learning of a foreign language, that has 
not first gone in. He allows much time in the early stages of learning 
to monologue by the teacher. No response from the pupil is called for. 
The pupils’ task is to absorb. In the next stage the responses invited 
are as short as possible. When the pupils are no longer beginners, 
a generous place is allowed to the reading of stories and plays by the 
teacher-model. Repeated listening to technically good recordings of 
lively poetry or prose promotes the same effect so long as interest holds. 
We are not told that the village preacher examined his congregations 
to know the effect upon them of his own good life ; and the learners 
of language listen in peace to the recordings without expecting an 
interrogation or a test. Once assimilated a skill comes out in its own 
time. In another book Dr. Palmer makes happy play with the term 
* incubation ’ to qualify this passive period. 

This principle of incubation has been long known. No one would 
say that the atmosphere of the Indian village or small town is intel- 
lectuaily stimulating ; but the system of caste had as one of its com- 
pensations the steady assimilation of the father’s professional skill by 
the son, and some first-rate craftsmen resulted. ‘The long apprentice- 
ship which used to be served in British crafts promoted the same end. 
It might be thought that the advantage of apprenticeship was in its 
training the lad in the exercise of his future trade from an early age ; 
in fact the occupation of the apprentice was often humble in the earlier 
years ; his real gain was familiarity with the job, won by observing it. 
Sitting in courts and lawyers’ oflices is still a material part in a student’s 
preparation for the Law. No one who has observed a young child 
watching the work of a builder or cabinet-maker, seeing how (in the 
country where this is written) the one dabbles in puddle and the second 
plies hammer and nails, and some days after embodying these activities 
in his play, can doubt the importance and value of incubation. It is 
to the practice of a skill as is the assimilation of food to the physical 
activities of the body. It is the digestion of skill. 


We learn to move by observation of movement and by moving, and 
to speak by observation of speech and by speaking. ‘The converse is 
true, and carries us to a second rule. We do not learn to move by 
computing the mathematics of movement, and to speak by arguing 
about speaking. No one has been able to apply mathematical calcula- 
tion to so involved a complex of actions as walking ; and logical analysis 
cannot deal adequately with the complicated constitution of speech. 
And were it otherwise this is not the right way. It is not the way in 
which we should learn to move, and it is not the way in which we should 
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learn to speak. Now, argument about speaking is called grammar. 
Grammar has its purposes, and would hardly have flourished for two 
thousand years without them ; but its purpose is not to afford basic 
training in a skill. Man is an arguing animal, and there is no denying 
him the exercise of a power and a propensity of which the biological 
value, though often exaggerated, is nevertheless real. Grammar, too, 
is a surgery for cutting round acute or chronic linguistic corruptions. 
But grammar does not nurture good habit, more than logical sermons 
make good works. Grammar, like other logical constructions, brings 
on occasion a heightened interest to situations in which we are already 
interested, by helping to invest particular phenomena with general 
significance and on occasion disposing and preparing them for closer 
sensory perception ; and offers means of interfering with bad linguistic 
habits too ingrained to yield to that lenitive treatment which is more in 
accord with our affective constitution and consists of more ardent 
and closer observation of our exemplar. Argument does not teach 
habit. In the first of the contingencies named argument is of help 
only when it is yearned for, and not always then ; and the second is a 
plea for better habits, based on better methods of habit forming, 
which wili help to avoid the need for surgical intervention. 


A knowledge of grammatical structure, familiarity, as it were, with 
the grammatical typography of the language, should be owned by the 
teacher, who is guide as well as exemplar. It is an accessory of his 
art which should generally be kept concealed, a part of his linguistic 
skeleton which should not protrude. For the learner of language as 
distinct from the student of linguistics such information is largely 
useless, and a waste of time and patience, to speak mildly on the subject. 

A fondness for presenting language grammatically, such as is still 
widespread among conventionally trained teachers, has oftener than 
not its roots in extravagant and exploded notions of the transferability 
of skill : in a willingness to tolerate the supposition that a tendency to 
think logically in linguistic study will induce a more logical approach 
to other objects of thought, and even to more logical behaviour. If 
these far-fetched notions were true we should make kings philosophers 
and philosophers kings. 

It might be claimed that the writer of this article commits the error 
he denounces : that he argues in order to induce good practice. He will 
not be ungracious enough to suggest that he argues to amend bad 
practice. A model lesson is certainly better than most articles ; but the 
present aim is to persuade to accept what already is known, clearly in 
some fields of experience, dimly perhaps in others. 
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The psychology of skill and its applications cannot be presented 
fully and convincingly in any discussion of moderate length ; but a 
third rule demands statement. ‘The casual or confirmed use of grammar 
has been described with some restraint as at best waste of time and 
goodwill. It is in fact actively harmful. ‘The conscious is the enemy 
of the sub-conscious. Ask the walker on the tight-rope whether he 
thinks he will fall or may fall ; or whether he thinks he will get through 
or fall ; or ask him simply what he thinks. Few would dispute that 
such conversation will hardly help him to keep his equilibrium. Many 
people in the world can answer fairly how far it is to a place, but are 
inhibited and distressed if asked whether it is far or near. We can 
often understand passages when we read rapidly that puzzle us when we 
take them word by word, as students of the classics once trained to 
construe know well. Reports given in a normal voice are more in- 
telligible than at dictation speed, which leaves us time to analyse. 
It is good when uncertain of spelling to try writing the word and calling 
direct visual sensations to the rescue ; but when we set down alternate 
versions, and begin to compare them, we are soon puzzled. If we try 
to breathe or eat or drink slowly and therefore consciously we begin 
to find these natural occupations unconsciously difficult. Consciousness 
makes things hard. ‘Thought confuses. For consciousness readily 
induces thought, if it is not actualiy thought, and thought dissects, 
and constructs alternatives ; and faced with a parting of the ways the 
smooth current of unconscious or barely conscious habit becomes 
turbid and is confounded. New thought appears to be needed to 
redress the confusion, as if alcohol were prescribed to the drunkard ; 
and bad turns to worse unless we lift ourselves bodily out of ourselves 
and start again on the current of habit. Good habit, and the diversion 
of thought from means to ends, or from parts to wholes, are the 
safeguard of skill. Or downright somnambulism. 


The three working rules which we have educed from our principles 
have been : 


(1) Language is learnt by observing a model, and by waiting. 

(2) Language is not learnt through grammar. 

(3) Grammatical analysis is a drug. 

To which we may add : 

(4) As we teach skill let us look to where skills are taught. And if 
we wish we may throw in another ; here it is : 

(5) Knowledge is not power and preoccupation with knowledge 
inhibits power. 
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Vocabulary Selection for Speech and 
Writing (II) 
By M. P. West 
THE SUBJECT WORDS 


(1) There are two sorts of words in a language—Heavy Words, 
some of which are called Frame-work or Structural words. These 
are words like Make, Put, Set, May, Away, Ever. These are the words 
which you talk with. They are the words which make up the frame- 
work of the language. They come into every kind of talk or writing. 
They are called Heavy Words because they have a great many meanings 
and uses. But the words themselves are not many in number. There 
are only about 300 important Frame-work words. 


(2) The other words are the Light Words—the Subject words : they 
are the names of the things which you talk about, and the verbs, adjec- 
tives and adverbs that go with them. 


(3) (2) Some of these words are things that everyone talks about— 
Food, Sleep, Houses. These are the Common Subject words. 
(6) Some are words which only some people talk about: Forge, 
Pluck a chicken. ‘These are the Special Subject words. 
And there is one special group which is very important. 
(c) Definers. These are words needed for explaining what you 
mean when you don’t know the word. 


The main trouble with these subject words is not their difficulty, 
but their number. 


‘The world is so full of a number of things 
That I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings’... 
... if we didn’t have to learn the names of them in a foreign language 


A second trouble, which is too often forgotten, is that such names 
once learnt do not stay learnt. Many of us, as schoolboys, learned the 
Latin for a ‘rope’ and a ‘distaff’ in the Latin Gender Rhymes, but how 
many remember it ? After the first learning we forget very rapidly 
and then gradually more and more slowly. We forget as much in the 
first hour as in the next day, as much in the first day as in the next 
week. It is no good learning Subject words because of some distantly 
probable need. By the time you need the word, you will have forgotten 
it. No Subject word should be learned unless the student is sure to 
need it often, and soon. 
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There is a common argument for learning a subject word which 
runs like this—‘ How awkward it would be if I got a puncture in my 
bicycle tyre and didn’t know the word for ‘rubber solution’; so, as I’m 
going bicycling abroad this summer, I'll learn it now.’ 

Such an argument leads to a great deal of wasted effort. He learns 
the word—and he doesn’t have a puncture ; or if he does, he has for- 
gotten the word. 

What the learner really needs is a good set of Definers so that, if he 
lacks a subject word, he can explain the idea when he needs it. 
‘ There’s a hole in the rubber tube of my bicycle. I want some of that 
sticky liquid used for mending it.’ 

The words Tube, Sticky, Liquid, are all Definers. 

Let the reader suppose that he needs the following articles :—Ratchet, 


Hoe, Spurs, Mincer. Let him explain in some foreign language which | 


he does not know very well, just what he needs. He will then dis- 
cover whether his stock of Definers in that language is adequate or not. 

What are these ‘ Definers’ ? They include all common words 
expressing shape (square, oval, etc.) ; states of matter (guid, jelly, 
powder, etc.) ; class-names (animal, creature, fish, lizard) ; vague non- 


committal words which are applicable to a wide range of similar objects } 


(container, instrument, tool, substance, fibre) ; and a set of Key words 
without which one cannot express a certain important range of ideas, 
(e.g., Net, Bake or Oven, Daisy or Rose, Tube or Pipe, or both, Seizure 
or Fit, etc., etc.). These Key words are not absolutely fixed ; there 
are several alternatives in most cases ; it does not matter which you use, 
but you must have one or other of them. 


One of the most useful lessons a teacher can give to the foreign 
learner is to take a large catalogue, e.g., the pre-war Army and Navy 
Stores list, select items from it and get his pupils to ask for them as 
best they can, not knowing the English word for the article. ‘Tell 
them to use the simplest possible words and to explain the idea in any 
way they like. 

In this connection the teacher (and learner) needs to be warned 
against the ‘ Lexicographer complex’. The reader may try this 
experiment himself. Ask anyone ‘What isa... ?’ (e.g. ‘What is 
a ratchet ?’), and he will find that the person asked draws himself up, 
puts on a manner and proceeds to give a parody of a dictionary, using 
the longest words possible. ‘ A ratchet ?—Yes ; a ratchet is an instru- 
ment so designed that it permits a wheel to revolve only in the one 
direction while preventing any tendency to counter-revolution.” There 
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is no need to tie down the form of a definition to the sentence form of 
a dictionary ; it only makes the task more difficult. Let the learner be 
as simple and informal as possible and use any approach that is most 
convenient. 

If the learner has learnt to define, he need never be afraid of getting 
into difficulty for lack of a subject word, and he need never waste time 
learning words on the off-chance that he may need them in the future. 

There is yet another argument for this policy. When we obtain a 
word in a situation of need in response to such a definition, the mind 
sucks it in and grips it better than at any other time. It is the ideal 
learning method. The reader probably remembers words learned 
years ago in such circumstances and perhaps never used since, but 
still remembered. 


We now turn to the problem of learning those Subject words which 
are really worth learning because we know that we are going to need 
them soon and often. 


These Subject words are just like names of people ; they are merely 
names of things, and the technique used by the social hostess (and the 
headinistress) for people and children is the best way of learning them. 
The headmistress of a girls’ school containing some two thousand girls 
knew the name of every child : I asked her how she did it: she said 
that whenever she fuund a girl whose name she did not know or a name 
whose owner she did not know, she sought the girl out and talked to 
her, using the name several times in the conversation. So also the reader 
may have noticed a hostess making a point of using the names of guests 
over and over while speaking to them. The best way of learning 
Subject words is by using them. 

One method of doing this is writing a page (or half a page) bringing 
in the word as often as possible. Every time the learner writes the 
new word he writes it in big letters, underlines it, and says it aloud. 
If he cannot do it in the foreign language he may write his own language, 
merely using the foreign word ; e.g., ‘seal’=‘ phoque’ :— 

‘Un phoque is an animal. Les phoques live in the Arctic. 
There are phoques in the North and in the South. The skins of 
phoques are used for ladies’ coats. Phoque-skin is brown. There 
are also grey phoques. Ive seen phoques in the Zoo. ‘The keepers 
throw fishes to the phoques . . . etc.’ 


The more realistic a practice is, the better. An actor does not learn 
his part in a play by writing it out, nor (save just at the start) by saying 
it over to himself. He gets someone to give him the cues, and as he 
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says it he thinks of himself as on the stage. The best way of learning {; ¢ 
words is to work in pairs, questioning and answering each other about | sure 


the word, e.g. :— Ii 
© Carpet ’=‘ galicha.’ revi 
X. Is there a galicha in this room ? and 


Y. No, there is not a galicha here. But there’s agalichain my house. * 
Z. What colour is your galicha ?... What didit cost ?... Where “u 
was it made ?... Is it old ornew... How old ? etc. ) (Ba 
This is a rather elaborate way of learning one word. Many subjects 
words can be learned in groups, but the method is just the same. 
For these groups of words a picture is often useful, but the learner 
should not just point and name, he should talk, using the words. It is 
better not to use a picture from a book, unless it is part of the textbook. 
The teacher can draw a picture, or the learner can draw one for him- ’ 
self, bringing in ali the words which he wishes to learn. A rather 
fantastic mixture of words often makes the subject easier to talk about. I 
The drawing need not be good ; it may be the merest symbolism so _ by 
long as the learner understands it. wh 
There is, however, a danger in making word-groups, and a very great 4g" 
danger in using books which contain sets of words for learning, such stu 
as the Word-books once popular in India, starting with every conceiv-, it V 
able disease and going on with lists of foods, furniture, flowers, games, 1 
etc. pra 
A Curve made showing the relative frequencies of words has the the 
same shape as that of a Curve of Forgetting. As you go down the list in| 
of words arranged in order of their frequency you find that the intervals Ey; 
between the words become smaller and smaller. Thus the common)  ; 
word Coat is very much more frequent (and so useful) than the rather ;, 
common word Trousers. But if you compare the rather infrequent 
words Braces and Garters the difference in value is seen to be very small. 
It is easy to start to make a word list out but, for the above reason it is 
very difficult to stop, and the further you go, the more difficult it 
becomes. You keep on saying ‘ If trousers, why not belt ? If belt} 
why not braces ? If braces, why not garters. Shoes, of course ; but. 
if shoes, why not boots ? Why not laces ? Why not heel ? Why | 
not sole, toe-cap, eyelet-holes, welt ?’ pa} 
The learner should be warned never to make such lists, never to - 
use such lists. He should learn words only because he knows for sure 
that he is going to use them soon and often. He should use groups 
of words merely as a convenience in learning ; because they happen to her 
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ning ft together, or because, though forming part of a category, they are all 
out sure choices—e.g., Rain, Mist, Wind, Storm. 
It is needless, in conclusion, to remind the teacher of the need of 
revision of these words at frequent intervals after the first learning, 

ad at less and less frequent intervals as time goes on. 

use, Nothing is easier than language-LEARNING.;; the only real diffi- 
here ‘culty is NOT FORGETTING what you have learnt. 
, (Based upon a Broadcast Talk in the European Service of the B.B.C.) 


| (To be continued) 
jects 


ime, 
“a Direct Method Composition 
00k. Exercises (II) 
re : By A. S. Hornby 
out. Exercise 9 deals with the important use of the finites of be followed 
nso by a fo-infinitive. It is suitable for use with fairly advanced students 
who have a good vocabulary (including, of course, such words as 
reat agree ment, appointment and arrange/ment). Its purpose is to make 
uch’ students familiar with this construction and to cause them to associate 
eiv-, it with the situation. 
nes, Teachers who prefer translation exercises or who have to provide 
practice in translation into English may give a number of sentences in 
the the learner’s language and require these to be translated into English 
list in this pattern (finite of be with to-infinitive). 
vals Exercisz 9 
non } 


Purpose: to cause the learner to associate am (is, ave, was, were)+- 
ther {9-infinitive with a situation in which there is either mutual agreement 
tent or an arrangement for future time (including future in the past). 

4 


it ic Instructions: Rewrite the sentences below replacing the parts in 
It it italic type with a construction using the verb be and a to-in{initive. 


belt) ~xample: Jack and Jill have agreed that their marriage shall be in June. 

but Jack and Jill are to marry (07 be married) in June. 

Why 1. We have agreed that we shall pay our own expenses. (We are to 

r to 2. Lhey had been told to start early. (They were to start early.) 

sure 3. I have asked Harry to meet us at seven. (Harry is to meet us . . .) 


ups 4. I want you to stay here until I get back. (You are to stay 
M tothere .) 
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5. Arrangements have been made for them to stay at the Ritz Hotegyr 
(They are to stay at... .) Pu 


6. I have made an appointment with my lawyer for three o'clociprefe 
(I am to see my lawyer at three o’clock.) 


Ins 

7. Do you expect me to wait here for ever? (Am I to wait here... . Note 

8. Don’t forget, Mary, you must be home before dark. (You are toperse 

be home... .) the s 
) 

EXERCISE 10 Ex 


Purpose: to give learners practice in the use of the Future Tense 
for assumptions or suppositions. 

Instructions: Rewrite the following sentences omitting the verb: 
expect, suppose, assume, etc. (in italic type) and using one of the Futur 1. 


Tenses. 
Example: 1 expect my letter has reached Harry by now. ime n 
My letter will have reached Harry by now. . 


(or) Harry will have had my letter by now. 


4, 
1. I suppose this is the book you are looking for. (This will be the 5 
book... .) 


2. I expect you know that I am going to Persia next month. (You 
will have heard that . . . .) 7. 
3. I suppose you realise that your schemes are likely to prove expen- = 
sive. (You will realise . . . .) P 
4. I assume he knows where we live. (He will know .. . .) a a 
5. Am I not right in supposing that this is the road to the station !mad, 
(This will be the road to the station, won’t it ?) :/ 
EXERCISE 11 {in | 
Purpose: to cause learners (here, learners at a very elementary stage, * il 
of course) to use the adverb else in an idiomatic way. E) 
Instructions: Rewrite the following sentences using else. be on 
Example: Did you buy any other things ? } hs 
Wher 


Did you buy anything else ? 


1. Did you go to any other place ? (anywhere else) 

2. Did you meet any other persons during your walk ? (anyone else) 

3. To what other places did you go ? (Where clse) a 
4, What other persons were at the meeting ? (Who else was) * 
5. All the other people were early. (Everybody else was . . . .) accic 
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, Purpose: to give learners practice in the use of would rather to indicate 
clockpreference. 
. 
Instructions: Rewrite the following sentences using would rather. 
-++‘Note that if the preference concerns not the speaker but some other 
ire tperson, the past tense is to be used. (Teachers may compare this with 


the sentence types used in Exercise 3.) 


} Examples: {I should prefer to go alone. 
ense \I would rather go alone. 


{I should prefer you to go another day. 
verb \I would rather you went another day. 


utur 1. I should prefer to pay cash. (I would rather pay cash.) 


} 2. I should prefer you to pay me now. (I would rather you paid 
ime now.) 


3. He said he preferred to stay at home. 


4. He prefers to buy one. 


© the 5. He prefers you to buy one. (He would rather you bought one.) 


(You 6. I prefer to tell you about it later. 
, 7. I should prefer you to tell me about it now. 
‘POM 13 
Purpose: to help (fairly advanced) learners to associate must and 
_ ean’t, must have and can’t have, with situations in which deductions are 
100 ‘made. 
’ Instructions: Copy the following sentences and replace the infinitives 
7 PY ng sents 
{in parentheses) with constructions using must (have) or can’t (have) 
‘tage. illustrated in the examples.. 
stage, 


Examples: There are no lights burning next door. They must all 
be out. They can’t be in bed yet—it’s only nine o’clock ! 
) Where’s my wallet ? I can’t have left it at home because I had it 
when I bought the tickets at the station. I must have lost it during the 
journey. 
. 1. He started at seven o’clock so he (be) here soon. 
' 2. He didn’t start till ten o’clock so he (be) here before noon. 


3. Green promised to be here by noon. He has an excellent memory 
he (forget) his promise. He (miss) the train or (meet) with an 
accident. 


else 
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EXERCISE 14 lor 

Purpose: to cause learners to realise the difference between the true|to in 
indefinite article (‘a thing called a... .’, a specimen of the class of} 
objects called . . . .”)and the weak numerical article (meaning ‘ one’). cons 
This is achieved by requiring the learner to rewrite sentences with E 
changes from singular to plural. The weak numerical article is replaced , 
by some, any, several, a few, etc. Singular nouns preceded by the true 
indefinite article are replaced by the plural form with no determining, 1. 


word. ente! 
Instructions: Rewrite these sentences changing nouns in italic type! 2. 
from singular to plural. Make any necessary changes. door 
Examples: The postman brought me a letter this morning. 3. 
The postman brought me some letters this morning. in. | 


A letter from Great Britain to France costs threepence.) 4. 
Letters from Great Britain to France cost threepence. | own 


1. Is there a book on the desk ? 5. 

2. Mary has a pen and a pencil. (for 
3. A telephone is a useful thing to a person who lives in a small villag. (dD 

a long way from a town. } prac 
tong 

EXERCISE 15 ' usin; 
Purpose: as for Exercise 14. will 
be a 


Instructions: Copy these sentences and replace the dash with the, 
indefinite article where necessarv. 


EXE] 

Examples: (He is wearing—cotton shirt. 
\He is wearing a cotton shirt. OP 
{His shirt is made of — cotton. = th 
\His shirt is made of cotton. limit 
1. This lamp burns — oil. of tt 
hear 
2. This is — oil lamp. lane 
3. This is — machine for stitching — leather. that 
4. Will you have — orange or — glass of — grape-juice ? i 
5. What — beautiful scenery ! ee 
EXERCISE 16 In 
verb 


Purpose: to give learners practice in the use of the construction fo 
followed by a noun or pronoun and an infinitive, to express purpose F. 
(Sentences of this type should be noted by the teacher and converted! 


= 
ai 
4 
} 


for subsequent reconversion by his students. It is not always satisfactory 
true\to invent sentences.) 


Sof Instructions: Rewrite the sentences below so that you have sentences 
. . 
© | constructed with for as in the examples. 


ct Example: He opened the door so that the cat could go out. 

ses He opened the door for the cat to go out. 

ning) 1. He stood aside so that the ladies might enter. (for the ladies to 
enter) 


type, 2. He gave orders that all the doors were to be locked. (for ali the 
doors to be locked) 


3. The teacher rang the bell because he wanted the children to come 
in. (for the children to come in) 


nee,’ 4. She left everything ready in the kitchen so that he could get his 
€. jown supper. (for him to get his own supper) 


5. I will leave the newspapers here so that you may read them. 
(for you to read) 


lag. (Note.—This is a fairly common construction and one that needs 

}practice. Sentences in this pattern may be put into the learner’s mother 

tongue. Students may then be required to translate them into English 

‘using the for-construction. Both conversion and translatjon exercises 

will be useful. The important point is that the learner should know and 

a be able to use the pattern.) 
| EXERCISE 17 


Purpose: a limited one—to cause learners to use the verb suggest 
in the right pattern, i.e. with a that-clause. In fact the exercise may be 
limited to corrective work and ignored if no errors are made in the use 

of this verb. Learners are apt to form sentences by analogy. Having 
heard and seen sentences in which ask, tell, advise, warn and other verbs 
‘are construed with a following (pro)noun and infinitive, they suppose 
that suggest may be used in the same pattern. They will make such 
incorrect sentences as ‘ I suggested him to take more exercise’. The 
tight pattern for the verb suggest may be fixed in the learner’s mind 
by an exercise of the kind illustrated here. 


Instructions: Rewrite these sentences using suggest in place of the 
yn. fo, Verbs in italic type. Use a that-clause after the verb. 


‘post’ Example: I advised him to take more exercise. 
ertec| I suggested that he should take more exercise. 
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1. What did he ask you to do ? (suggest that you should do) 


2. His friends advised him to buy a new car, not a second-hand one. , 


3. We told him to go by air. 

4. I have advised him to take out a fire-insurance policy. 

(Again, as in Exercise 15, the teacher’s safest plan is to collect 
examples of sentences with suggest from his reading and convert them 
to sentences with ask, advise, etc., in the pattern illustrated above. He 


can then ask his students to reconvert them and feel confident that the ? 


results will be, or are capable of being, normal English.) 


Comprehension and Appreciation 
By H. A. Cartledge 


‘ How can one teach poetry ?’” is a question not rare on the lips of , 


language teachers. Indeed, so few educated people read poetry for 
pleasure that one is forced to conclude that the problem of teaching 
poetic appreciation is one of unusual difficulty. This article describes 
how an approach to it was made with a group of foreign students, can- 


didates for the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency in English, and ? 
indicates the possibilities and limitations of this kind of work. The, 


time occupied was two periods of one hour each. 

To form a critical estimate of poetry through comprehension of the 
work is indispensable, a point which requires more attention than some 
teachers imagine. ‘ Give in the fewest possible words tie fullest 
possible idea of what the poem says ’ is a necessary exercise for students | 


even at advanced levels. At the same time, the texts should not be made , 


the basis of vocabulary or grammar study, since this would only con- | 


stitute a distraction from the end in view. Any difficulties of word ! 


or phrase should be explained, but only to ensure full understanding 
of the ideas expressed. 
Attempts to stimulate critical appreciation have their dangers as well 


as their value. The importance of critical work is that it enlarges the ) 


interest which a student’s reading can offer him, revealing the possibili- 


ties which a work of art can hold for a trained mind. The principal ' 


danger is that teachers may tend, even unconsciously, to influence taste. 
The meaning of the word ‘ appreciation’ in its technical sense was 
explained to the class at the beginning of the first hour, so that they 


should not feel obliged to utter a polite if vague approval of the poems , 


and adduce some sort of reasons, however empty or even idiotic, in 


support of it. 
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The poems chosen were ‘ To Daffodils ’, by Herrick, ‘ I wandered 
lonely as a cloud ’, by Wordsworth, and ‘ The Lent Lily’, by A. E. 
Housman. The reasons for this choice were, first, that all three poems 
are inspired by daffodils; secondly, that they are all short lyrics 
of about the same scope ; and lastly, that they offer points of comparison 
and contrast which are obvious enough to be picked out without much 
prompting. For readers unacquainted with English literary history 
they possess no marked differences of thought or expression showing 
that they are of different periods. This is another advantage for the 
purpose in view. Identification of the author or period of a poem by 
internal evidence is a very advanced exercise. For beginners there should 
be no distractions from the straightforward work of understanding 
what it says and knowing as much as possible about it 2s a poem. 


From the work in comprehension the beginnings of critical apprecia- 
tion sprang naturally. A picture of a daffodil was passed round the class, 
to whom the daffodil was as unfamiliar as the agapanthus is to most 
English people. The development of ideas in each poem was examined. 
Herrick’s poem is the most straightforward in this respect. Verse 1 
expresses the regret that such a lovely flower as the daffodil should be 
so ephemeral, while verse 2 makes a comparison with human life in 
symbolistic manner. ‘ The Lent Lily’ echoes the first of Herrick’s 
ideas, but has a different purpose. At first sight it appears less philo- 
sophical. The full eifect of the references to the passing of the daffodils, 
the implication of carpe diem, delicately woven into a brief lyric 
on the theme of Spring in the country, needed to be brought home to 
an elementary class. At the same time this provided an excellent 
introduction to the philosophy of Housman, and to the effective 
simplicity of his verse art. These are matters of fact, not of personal 
taste, and could therefore be legitimately discussed. 

The class had no difficulty in grasping the difference in thought 
between Wordsworth’s poem and the other two. The strong personal 
element, the all-importance of the poet’s reactions to natural 
beauty, were quickly understood. They also studied the economy of 
composition of the poem, verse 1 explaining the incident, verse 2 
elaborating the picture of the daffodil-strewn lakeside, and verse 3, 
after a quick, lively comparison of the flowers with the lake, turning to 
the subjective feeling which culminates in verse 4. 

The form of the poems was studied last. ‘ The Lent Lily’ and 
“I wandered lonely as a cloud’ offer one interesting comparison. 
The rhyme-scheme of each poem provides a closing rhymed couplet 
rhyming with an earlier line in the verse, and thus rounding off the 
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picture or thought which each verse contains. Analysis of the metre 
and rhyme-scheme of ‘To Daffodils’ showed how much more 
elaborate the verse-form of this poem is than that of the other two, 
but nobody in the class realized the effect of this on the content of the 
poem, a point which therefore had to be explained. Otherwise, 
practically all of the points made above were raised by the students in 
discussion, guided when necessary by an occasional leading question. 


Points of this kind are not easy for non-academic students to notice 


in foreign poetry unless they are given systematic training in the method 


of looking for them ; but their enthusiasm is boundless, provided that | 


they can be made to feel that they are doing creative work in literary 
criticism instead of being cram-fed with ready-made ideas. The 
teacher’s two concerns must be a careful choice of material and a 
scientific approach to the study of it. The process is not static. Once 
the principles have been mastered the class should be made increasingly 
responsible for its own progress by means of discussion groups, or 
prepared papers followed by open comment ; and the eventual forma- 
tion of a personal taste is the responsibility of each of its members. 


The teacher has provided the tools. It rests with the class to do the job. , 


Book Reviews 
A Handbook of English Grammar, by R. W. Zandvoort. Third 


Edition (revised). Pp. 337. Florins 8.90. Bij J. B. Wolters’ | 


Uitgeversmaatschappij N.v. Groningen-Batavia. 


The author of this Handbook is Professor of English in the University 


of Groningen. The first edition appeared in 1945. It is a scholarly 
work in the tradition of the grammars of Poutsma and Kruisinga, 
but, as the title indicates, not so exhaustive in treatment and not so 
unwieldy to hold. It deals with the English of today; the very 


numerous illustrative sentences are all typical of the modern col- | 
loquial and written language. For the small number of students who — 


are interested in older forms of English, Jespersen’s six-part Modern 

English Grammar will continue to be the standard work of reference. 
The Handbook is divided into seven parts, dealing with (1) Verbs, 

(2) Nouns, (3) Pronouns, (4) Sentence Structure, (5) Order of Words, 
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(5) Concord, (6) Conversion, (7) Word Formation. In this revised , tio 
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and an alphabetical Index has been added. There is an Appendix 
the ; with tables of the irregular verbs and dealing with such matters as 


unusual plurals (bandit-banditti, etc.), traditional genitives (at death’s 
door, etc.) and other odds and ends. Where phonetic transcription 
is used, it is identical with that of D. Jones’ Engiish Proncuncing 
Dictionary. 

The illustrative sentences are translated into Dutch and there are 


requent notes on the similarity or dissimilarity of English and Dutch 
constructions. But the book is written in English, and the fact that 
Dutch translations of the examples are provided does not restrict the 
usefulness of the book to those who have a knowledge of the Dutch 
ylanguage. It will be useful to advanced students of English grammar 
in all countries. 


the foreign student of English looking for information on English 
grammar might expect to find the most authoritative works among 


_ those written by British authors. In fact, the most useful English 


grammars have been written by Continental scholars. Jespersen, 
Poutsma and Kruisinga, now Dr. Zandvoort, have studied English 
grammar in much greater detail than our own workers in the field. 
Of books written by British grammarians, Sweet’s New English Gram- 
mar and Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken English are good examples of 


, scholarly volumes helpful to the foreign learner. Most of the others 


a. 


(e.g. these of Sonnenschein and Nesfield) were written for those with 
English as their mother tongue, and do not meet the special needs of 
those to whom English is a foreign language. “Throughout the book 
the author is able to explain and illustrate points of usage which no 
English author, writing for English poeple, would think of referring to. 
Thus, the finites of the verb do (do, does, did) are reguiarly used as 
substitutes for a preceding notional verb—a device to avoid unnecessary 
repetition. But there are cases where the finite is dispensed with. 


ery ) Compare ‘ He knew more about it than we did’ and ‘ He knew more 


about it than most people’. Wray, in the second sentence, is it prefer- 


‘ able not to use did ? Whereas we is a phonetically ‘ light’ subject, 


most people is a phonetically ‘ weightier ’ subject. 


What is the difference between would and used to for the expression 
of habit or repetition in the past ? Few grammar books written in 
this country provide a satisfactory answer. Dr. Zandvoort’s explana- 
tion is comprehensive. ‘ The difference between would and used to is 
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(a) that used to does not necessarily express repetition’ ; (b) that whereas Ba 
used to implies a extent in the past, the action or State} “? 
expressed by would + inf. may cover a very brief space of time or be? 


just momentary”; (c) that would usually implies personal interest, M Pho 
whereas wsed to is more objective.’ 
We are ail familiar with the textbook, dictionary and grammar which _ 
tells us that afraid, ewake, asleep and so on are ae cative adjectives, 
‘or 


How many books are there which point out ihat certain adjectives, , 
in certain circumstarces, arc to be used on ily attributively ? Dr. * pho 
Zandvoort has an interesting collection : an early riser, a small eater, a¥* Ang 
heavy smoker, a perfect stranger. He notes the explanation, too, 
They are adjectives closely resembling adverbs in meaning. An early ™ 
riser is not ‘a riser who is early ’ but someone who rises early (adv.); 
a heavy smoker is not ‘ a smoker who is heavy ’ but someone who smokes refe 
heavily. Compare, too, a dramatic critic (—a critic of the drama, not — 
‘a critic who is dramatic ’). - 
The sections on gender in pronouns are full of useful information, 
but is the author quite right in his explanation of the use of it for 
animals and babies ? Often it is used, not because the sex is ‘ a matter} . ae 
of indifference’ as the author s but because the speaker 
ignorant of the sex! Surely only the expert can refer to a snake as ” 
he or she ; and the anxious father, informed of a new arrival, can a be 2 
ask ‘ Is 7 a boy or a girl ?’ 


accel 


ihe 
Dr. Zandvoort supplies very useful information on the meanings, «Jj 
of such auxiliaries as can-may, must-ought-should, shall-should, and 4,, 
will-would. Many grammars give information on the syntactic features), 
of these words but fail to deal adequately with their sernantic features. i see 
May sometimes expresses possibility (‘ ‘ihe report may be true ’). ee 
But in negative and interrogative contexts, may is replaced by ae 
(* The report can’t be true !’ van the report be true ?’). May not 
is possible, however, where there is a mixture of possibility and uncer- 
tainty (‘ lhe report may, or may not, be true’). It is on such points | 
as these, to which the Englishman gives no conscious thought because 
usage comes to him without the need for reflection, that the Continental 
investigator of our language can be and is so helpful. Foreign students } 
of English will find this volume a valuable repository of all essential |’ Ecl 
facts about English Grammar and of much less essential but yet very. ser 
useful and often striking information. For all readers who want an| cor 


There is no repetition in ‘ He used to think that all Belgians 5 spoke French: | Wo 
but he knows better now.’ lwo 
*E.9.: ‘ Now and then a blackbird would call.’ tra 
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English grammar not too big and detailed, this Handbook, with Jesper- 
aa Essentials of English Grammar, may be warmly recommended. 


Phonetics for Students Reading for the L.O. Certificate, by H. J. Makkink. 
pp. 86, f. 2.75. Rotterdam, Nijgh and Van Ditmar. 


hich. his book is intended for students preparing for the Lager Onderwijs 
‘yes, Certificate—a qualification for teaching in Dutch elementary schools. 
ves, | Forty pages are devoted to a summary treatment of the theory of the 
i. * phonetics of English, and thirty-six to orthoepy. With the exception of 
sah Anglo- Saxon thorn for 0, the phonetic symbols used are those of the 
no International Phonetic Auvacietinm, but a number of the technical terms 
arly, ue not those current among English phoneticians. 
v.); Since the book is for the use of Dutch speakers, there are frequent 
okes references to Dutch usage. The English vowels are described almost 
"not ?entirely in terms of Dutch vowels, no use being made of a systematic 
y classification by position. 
— It is essential that a book of this kind should be clear, consistent, and 
+ for | accurate within its limitations, and it cannot be said that these conditions 
atter| are fulfilled in the present case. The sections on length are very confus- 
i ing, and almost certainly misleading. The pronunciation of the initial 
“ “Asyllable of concur and congratulate given in the orthoepical section is 
only pinconsist ent with that given in paragraph 73. The second method 
suggested for acquiring the English ‘ point gum open’ r is one that 
_ should produce a one-tap r, to which no reference is made. The second 
nings) svilable of grandfather is said to be stressed in the the grandfather is 
and dead, but the grandmother 1s still alive. 
ures} Various founts of type, and capital and small letters, are used in what 
. yseems to be an almost haphazard fashion, and misprints are common ; 
there are seven mistakes or omissions on the page setting out the 
wf Phonetic symbols. What is worse, in this book written in English on 


not 
P . English there appear such barbarisms as Downingstreet and Chancery 
ane, 


oints 
~guse | Four Short Stories, by Jack London. Edited, with an Introduction by 
ental K. R. H. Ewing. Pp. 86. 2s. 6d. London, Longmans Green. 
jents# This is an addition to the Essential English Library of which C. E, 
ential Eckersley is general editor. The volumes of this series, intended for 
very serious adult students, are not ‘ written down’; the vocabulary is 
it an} controlled so that the burden of new words is not too heavy. The 
ench:\ Words outside the vocabulary of ‘ Essential English’ are glossed in a 

word-list at the end of the book. These are provided with phonetic 

transcriptions. 
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The four stories in this volume are Love of Life, a tale of the gold rush| 
to the Klondike, Demetrius Contos, a tale of the fisherrcen cf the 
Californian coasts, In a Far Country, 2 taie of hardships in the Arctic,’ 
and The House of Mapuhi, a story of pearl fishers aud hurricanes in the! 
Pacific Islands. 

These stories of man’s fights against Nature will provide exciting! 
reading. 


Fane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté. Abridged and Simplified by E. M 
Attwood. Pp. 160. 2s. London, Longmans Green. 
This is a new volume of Longman’s Simplified English Series, now a 
library of some twenty-five volumes of novels and short stories. No 
particular vocabulary is used for the purpose of simplification but the 
Interim Report is taken as a general guide. Readers interested in the 
masterpieces of English fiction who may be put off by the length and 
difficulty of the originals will welcome such adaptations as these. 


Madame Curie, by Eve Curie, translated by Vincent Sheean, abridged 
and simplified by M. E. Carter. Pp. 136. 2s. 6d. London, 
Longmans Green. 


This is the second volume of a series with the title Lives of Achieve- 
ment. The first volume, Helen Keller’s Story of My Life, was noticed 
in our issue for March last. This new series meets the demand for 
simplified texts of non-fiction books. Each book is simpiified withi 
a vocabulary of 2,000 words, extra words being explained in a glossary 
No indication is given of how this vocabulary was chosen. It see 
wrong that such words as piano, bicycle and omnibus should nee 
definiticn (illustrations would be better for a reader not knowing them), 
Readers at this stage should aiso know such words as university, pro 
fessor 2nd education. A controlled vocabulary for supplementary 
reading-texts can be valuable if it is directly related to a complete cours 
which teaches its contents. ‘The ever-growing number of series 0 
texts in limited vocabularies suggests that consultation and co-operation 
between editors and publishers might be useful. 

This criticism, however, does not detract from the value of this 
volume. Madame Curie’s biography will provide easy and interesting) 
reading. 
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